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literature cannot be discussed meaningfully outside the context of tnose social 
forces which have made it ... an issue demanding our attention/' that is, the 
history of colonialism and anti-imperialist struggles and the contemporary 



the position of the writer taking a stand on this issue within the 



language of African literature be discussed meaningfully without ccnsidering 

restricted 
ymbolic capital, the structure 
of classes, and the field of "social space" generally. It is from this perspective, 
drawing on the sociology of intellectuals and of cultural production of Pierre 
Bourdieu, that I want to read Chinua Achebe's discussion of the language of 
African literature and Ngugi's important intervention in this dlebate.^ In^ 
particular, I am interested in Ngugi's and Achebe's misrecognitiqn, to use 
Bourdieu's phrase, of their own position within these fields, a misr^cognition 
produced by their relationship to English as the official administrative and 
educational language of Kenya and Nigeria, but, more importantly, by their 
position in the literary field and in the dominated fraction of the dominant 
class (i.e., as intellectuals). 



The 



f African 



literature may seem, at first, an unwarranted, perhaps colonial, imposition. 
However, Bourdieu's work has a claim to validity that extends beyond the 
context of his work on French culture, narrowly interpreted. Bourdieu argues for 
this perspective in the preface to the Enelish-laneuaee edition of Dis\ 
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Ngugi wa Thiong^o, Decoimtsm^ the Mind: The Politics of language in African Uterature 4 (hereafter DM). 

Pierre Bourdieu's work has had an important ln\pact on the sociology of education and of communications in the United 
States and is beginning to gain the general recognition it deserves, but has yet to receive significant attention in literary 
and cultural studies, perhaps because of the chaUenge it poses to many of the basic presuppositions lof these fields. 
Bourdieu's nujst important work is arguably Distinction: A Social Crititpie of the Judgement of Taste. HoLever, a more 
accessible IntroducHon to Bourdieu's work is offered by a collection of his essays^ ht 0(tef Words: Essays Toierds a RefUxive 
Sociology, especially the opening interview, Tieldwork In Philosophy." This paper draws most cenjtrally on "The 
Production and Reproduction of Legitimate Language,* Language and Symbolic Power (hereafter LSP), The FleW of 
Cultural Production, On The Economic World Reversed" (hereafter •!<:?">, also, reprinted sans abstrao 
Cultural Production (hereafter FCP), and in Other Words (hereafter lOW). On the categories of "social space" and 'symboll) 
powci^ see The Social Space and Its Transfomutlons" and "SymboUc Struggles" in Distinction 99-168, 244-56: 'Sodal 
Space and Symbolic Power," lOW 123-39; and X>n Symbolic Power" and "Social Space and the Genesis o 
163-70,229^1. 
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doubt, only by using the comparative method, which treats its object as a 
"particular case of the possible," that one can hope to avoid unjustifiably 
universalizing the particular case, (xi) 

This approach seems to me justified insofar as the condition of possibility of 
Bourdieu's universalist ambition is the same set of social forces that raise the 
question of the language of African literature in the first place: the structural 
integration of formerly autonomous regions, through imperialist expansion and 
colonialism, into a capitalist world system organized into nation-states, which 
creates a specific historical relationship between the particular and universal.^ 
Bourdieu's understanding of this relationship, moreover, is grounded in his 
fieldwork in the former French colony of Algeria between 1958 and 1961, at that 
time engaged in anti-colonial struggles closely linked to other African 
independence movements, which was foundational to his sociological project.* 
My own use of Bourdieu in this essay rests on the organization of African nation- 
states by class stratification and exploitation, the division between mental and 
manual labor this introduces, and the emergence of a particular class of 
intellectuals and writers in the international division of labor who, like 
Achebe and Ngugi, occupy a position in literary and academic markets and 
institutions of publishing integrated under global capitalism. 

Achebe's acceptance of English as the language of his fiction takes the form 
of a pragmatic recognition of a "reality," one which he opposes to ideological 
and "dogmatic" (i.e. political) positions on the status of English. ("The 
language problem is not something solved by taking doctrinaire positions," 
Achebe observes in an interview with Nuruddin Farah.)^ "All I have done has 
been to look at the reality of present-day Africa.... the scene as it is," Achebe 
writes in his central essay, "The African Writer and the English Language."* 
Yet Achebe's argument for English is, despite his protest, more than a resigned 
acceptance: it is a practical judgment about Nigerian politics. In Achebe's 
opinion, "You could not administer Nigeria for one minute without English.... 



On capitalism as a world system see Inrunanuel Wallerstein, Historical Capitatism. On the relationship between capitalism 
as a world system and the epistemological conditions of possibility for universalizing theory, see V. Y. Mudimbe, 
•Discourse of Power and Knowledge of Otherness" and "Questions of Method," The Invmtion of Africa 1-23, 24-43. For an 
alternative analysis of this relationship, closer to the analysis of this paper, see Samir Amin's defense of unlversalism In 
the context of world-systems theory: "A humane and progressive response to the problems of the contemporary world 
implies the construction of a popular internationalism that can engender a genuinely universalist value systeny, 
completing the unfinished projects of the Enlightenment and the socialist movenvnt. This is the only way to build an 
effective front against the internationalism of capital and the false unlversalism of its value system" {Empire ofOtMS 29). 
It is veiy interesting to compare Amin's argument with Bourdieu's defense of unlversalism in "Universal Corporatisnn: 
The Role of Intellectuals in the Modem World." See also Ajaz Ahnad, In Theory, 316-18. 

On Algeria, see Bourdieu, Algeria I960. 

•Writere Talk: Ideas of Our Time" series (hereafter ICA). Much of the same ground as the ICA interview is covered in the 
interview with Achebe in Interviews with Writers of the Post-Colonial World 63-81 (hereafter IWP) and "Words of Anxious 
Love." However, one begins to appreciate Bourdieu's term habitus far more after watching the ICA video and seeing the 
ways in which Achebe embodies what Neil Lazarus has called his 'class arrogance" in Resistance in Postcohnial African 
Fiction 204 (hereafter RPA). 



Chinua Achebe, Morning Yet on Creation Day 57 (hereafter MYQ. 
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This is the reality I see. I accept that reality" (ICA; emphasis added). 
Achebe's acceptance of English is at one with the colonial justification of 
English as an administrative language, a language through which colonial 
powers attempted to assert and maintain control of territory, capital, and the 
colonized. Through the introduction of an official language and the 
establishment of systems of colonial education and training, colonial 
administrations, with uneven development across different colonies, sought to 
create an indigenous elite — like Macauley's "class of persons, Indian in blood 
and colour, but English in taste, in opinions, in morals, and in intellect" — who 
would serve as a "buffer" class in the administration and control of the 
colonies.^ 

In Achebe's more humanist interpretation, colonialism, despite its 
depredations, "gave [Africans] a language with which to talk to one another" 
{MYC 57). As such, Achebe's argument for English as an administrative 
language accepts, to borrow a suggestive phrase from Bourdieu, "tie official 
definition of the official language of a political unit" (LSP 45). However, 
Bourdieu notes with regard to the imposition and state regulation of the 
official language in France, "It would be naive to attribute the policy of 
linguistic unification solely to the technical needs of communication! between 
the different parts of the territory" (LSP 47). It is "not only a qiiestion of 
communicating but of gaining recognition for a new language of authority" (LSP 
48) linked decisively to the interests of capital in coordinating production and 
reproduction on a national level and administering the potentially unruly 
population. Nor does Achebe address who specifically colonialism gave a 
means for communication, and who it did not. The conversations Achebe seems 
to have in mind are precisely those among the colonized elite and, more 
particularly, writers. For a significant number of those among the dDminated 
classes, however, those who are excluded from or do not progress in the state 
education system and English-language instruction, or those located in regions 
more actively underdeveloped by colonial capitalism, English has not become a 
language with which to talk to other Africans. Indeed, for a majority of 

Africans, English remains, like other colonial languages, a language of class 
domination.® 

It is at this point that Ngugi's intervention is crucial in pointing to the 
economic and political determinants and effects of the imposition of i^nglish as 
an official language in the history of colonialism. Decolonising the Mind raises 
the crucial question of "language as a determinant of both the national and 



"... [I]t is impossible for us, with our limited means, to attempt to educate the body of the people. We must at present do 
our best to form a class who may be interpreters between us and the millions whom we govern; a class of persons, Indian 
in blood and colour, but English in taste, in opinions, in morals, and in intellect," Macauley observes 
-Macauley's Minute" (Selected Writings 249). 



8 



in the famous 



This paper relies implicitly on the analytical categories elaborated by Ranajit Guha in "On Some Kspects of the 
Historiography of Colonial India": namely the distinction between the elite, composed of dominant foreign groups and 
dominant indigenous groups at the national and at the regional and local levels, and the subaltern, compo^d of the non- 
elite population. Guha's essay is critical in its differentiation of levels of donunation and class power — foreign, 
indigenous, national, regional— in colonial societies and in his emphasis on an autononvnis 'politics of the people" (40), 
the forms of political practice engaged in by the subakera population independently of the elite (nationally {and regionally) 
which have been excluded from elitist historiography. 
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class audience" (6) and of academic capital and class position, a central 
omission in Achebe's writing on the language of African literature. 

In Kenya, English became more than a language: it was the language ... the 
measure of intelligibility and ability in the arts, the sciences, and all the other 
branches of learning. English became the main determinant of a child's 
progress up the ladder of formal education.... [and] the official vehicle and the 
magic formula to colonial elitedom. (11-12) 

It was precisely this process, through which Ngugi and Achebe became writers, 
that led to the situation Ngugi forcefully critiques in Decolonising the Mind: the 
exclusionary definition of "African" literature as that literature written by 
Africans in colonial languages and the isolation of African writers using 
colonial languages from the struggles of the subaltern classes against political 
domination and exploitation. 

Ngugi sees this isolation as emerging from the class position of those writing 
"Afro-European literature" (33) and offers an important analysis of the class 
contradictions of the literature they produced. "The twenty years that 
followed the Makerere conference" of 1962, the seminal Conference of African 
Writers of English Expression at which the question of the language of African 

literature was first decisively raised, "gave the world a unique literature ... 
which soon consolidated itself into a tradition with companion studies and a 
scholarly industry" (20). 

Right from its conception it was the literature of the petty-bourgeoisie born of the 
colonial schools and universities. It could not be otherwise, given the linguistic 
medium of its message. Its rise and development reflected the gradual accession 
of this class to political and even economic dominance.... This literature by 
Africans in European languages was specifically that of the nationalistic 
bourgeoisie in its creators, its thematic concerns and its consumption. (20) 

The literature of the "nationalistic bourgeoisie" was aimed at the colonial 
metropolitan centers and was intended to provide internal cohesion to this class 
and assert its culture and heritage against "the racist bigotry of Europe" (21). 
However, when the "comprador" section of the bourgeoisie, the capitalist and 
technocratic class fraction that sought to take control of the state's economic 
apparatus and to assume the privileges of colonial capitalism they had been 
denied before independence (the class Frantz Fanon describes as the "national 
bourgeoisie" in The Wretched of the Earth), the literature of the nationalistic 
bourgeoisie "became more and more critical, cynical, disillusioned, bitter and 
denunciatory in tone" (21).^ The so-called literature of "betrayal" and "crisis of 
identity" that the members of this class, including Ngugi, produced was based 
on a misapprehension of the limitations of a specifically nationalist project, a 
generalization from their own class experience to society as a whole, and an 



^ See Frantz Fanon, The Pitfalb of National Consciousness^" The Wretched of the Earth 148-205. 
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inadequate analysis of the economic and structural legacies of colonial 
capitalism.^*' 

Ngugi takes a critical step toward shifting the terms of the problematic of 
colonialism from the limited disenfranchisement and exclusion of the educated, 
relatively privileged, African elite to the systemic effects of colonial 
capitalism: the integration and subordination of the African continent and 
previously autonomous social forms and regions to the capitalist v 
(donrinated before World War II by the colonial powers) and the coJicomitant 
vast exploitation of the African peasantry and working classes. "InJperialism 
is the rule of consolidated finance capital and since 1884/' the year of the 

divided the African continent 






among them. 



// 



•polistic 



powers 



affect the lives even of the peasants in the remotest comers of our couritries" (2). 
Ngugi's initial analysis of imperialism in Decolonising the Mind represents a 
significant step forward from Achebe's abstract, idealist-humanist reading of 
the history of African colonialism as a "traumatic ... confrontation" and a 

[personal 



upon 



ram" that somehow "began to beat us."" However, Ngugi quickly fa 
precisely the conflation of "cultural imperialism," which in this context might 

into the 



specific 
forms of 
a system 



more accurately be called the mcorporation of the educated classi 
colonial educational and political institutions, and imperialism as 
historical mode of capitalist exploitation that establishes particular 
political domination in the interest of its stability and expansion 
founded, at base, on wage-slavery.^^ 

Amilcar Cabral, who shares many of Ngugi's concerns and a similar (though 
more complex) understanding of the importance of culture in anti-imperialist 
struggles, offers an important corrective to this interpretation of "cultural 
imperialism." Cabral insists on the fact that 



the area occupied by the colonial power and especially the area of ciiltural 
influence is usually restricted to coastal strips and to a few limited par 
interior. Outside the boundaries of the capital and other urban centers, the 

lark at 



influence of the colonial power's culture is almost nil. It only leaves its 
the very top of the colonial social pyramid . . . and j 
one might call the "indigenous lower middle class 
workers in urban areas. 



small 



10 



what 
ler of 
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'Because of its Intermediate economic position between the many contending classes, the petty-bourgec.-.^ «w,^.«j,» - 
vacUUting p^chological makeup.... This very lack of identity ... was reflected in the very literature it Produced.... In 
literature as in politics it spoke as if its identity or the crisis of its own identity was that of society as a whole ' <J)M 22). 

For a further elaboration of this argument, see Neil Lazarus, *Great Expectations and the Mourning After 
Decolonization and African Intellectuals," KPA 1-26; Basil Davidson, The ChaUenge of NaHonalism" a|nd The Black 
Man's Burden," The Black Man's Burden 162-242; and Fanon, -Pitfalls of National Consciousness." 

Achebe, The Novelist as Teacher," Hopes and Impediments 43-44 (hereafter HI). 



See entries on "Imperialism and the World System," "Colonial and Post-Colonial Societies," and ' 
Dictionary of Marxist Thought. See also Alex Callinicos, "Marxism and Imperialism Today." On 
Raymond WilUams, Traditions, Instituttons, and Formations," Marxism and Uterature 115-20 (hereafter MlJ) 
a Marxist, Aren't Your" Resources of Hope 74-76. 



incc rporation" see 



ColoiiUlism" in The 

on' 
and "'You're 
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... the masses in the rural areas, like a large section of the urban population, 
say, in all, over 99 percent of the indigenous population are untouched or 
almost untouched by the culture of the colonial poiverP 

Cabral thus argues that "a distinction must be made between the situation of 
the masses, who preserve their culture, and that of the social groups who are 
assimilated or partially so, who are cut off and culturally alienated" (61). This 

L 

reading rests on our understanding culture in two senses: as the shared, ordinary 
culture of a social group's daily practice and the ways in which its members 
make sense of that practice, on the one hand; and, on the other, as the much 
more delimited set of cultural products and ideologies of the colonizing elite, 
imposed in various forms on (and often reproduced by) those at "the very top of 
the colonial social pyramid." While culture in the first sense was disrupted 
and restructured by colonial capitalism, it is important to emphasize that 
resistant and residual elements of cultural practice remained active throughout 
the colonial period; and culture in the second sense was clearly less extensive in 
its influence than Ngugi suggests. Yet much of Ngugi's argument relies on a 
conflation of these two levels of culture. 

Decolonising the Mind ultimately rests on a confusion between the categories 
of hegemonization (or incorporation), domination, and exploitation and on a 



generalization from Ngugi's experience as a member of the educated elite — 
which had a specific relationship to colonialism highly mediated through 
questions of language, education, culture, and knowledge — to the experience of 
colonialism as such.^* While Ngugi recognizes that "The real aim of 
colonialism was to control the people's wealth: what they produced, how they 
produced it, and how it was distributed" and that "[c]olonialism imposed its 
control of the social production of wealth through military conquest and 
subsequent political dictatorship," he argues that "its most important area of 
domination was the mental universe of the colonized, the control, through 
culture, of how people perceived themselves and their relationship to the 
world" (16; emphasis added). What Ngugi calls the "cultural bomb" (3) and 
"the psychological violence of the classroom" (9) is, in his analysis, the means 



13 
14 



Amilcar Cabrat Identity and Dignity in the Context of the National Liberation Struggle," Rttum to the Source 60. 

Although I use the tenn 'hegemonization" in this paper to describe the incorporation of a small class of Africans into an 
indigenous elite, grounded on their participation in colonial ideologies and practices through educational and political 
institutions, it has been imposed on this paper in its own way by Ngugi, whose theorizatlon of colonialism shares much 
with recent social analyses that have taken hegemony as their foundational category. However, the term ^hegemony," 
which has been much fetishized in contemporary cultural studies, tends in application to lead precisely to the confusions I 
am accusing Ngugi of in Decolonising the Mind. It is instructive to examine Raynvind Williams' caution in elaborating the 
enabling possibilities of the term in 1977: 'Whatever the implications of the concept for Marxist political theory ... [it] has 
still to recognize nnany kinds of direct political control, social class controt and economic control" (ML 108; cf. 112). It 
would be safe to say that this caution has not been heeded. Indeed, this fact seems crucial In seeking to understand the 
deplorable developnwnt of 'post-Marx isn\" which generalizes a particularly idealist and Intellectualist conception of 
hegenwny to the point that domination and exploitation — and nwst of the central nnaterlatist categories of Marxism 
altogether— cease to have any meaning. In nr^ own concern to engage in a historical nnaterialist analysis and to avoid the 
pitfalls of the term, I have used the term "hegenrtonization" to mark a distance from "hegemony," which suggests a static, 
singular social structure, and to place an emphasis on the processes Involyed in the attempt to impose and nnanufacture 
consent for colonial ideologies — ideologies which, it must be remembered, are fundamentally grounded in colonial 
practices and institutions. Bourdleu's categories of habitus and "the logic of practice" seem to me suggestive alternatives for 
analyzing the process of hegenwnization; but there is not space here to develop that argument further. However, see 
Distinction, Chapters 1, 3, 7, and 8, as well as the Conclusion. 

On "exploitation, " see entry In The Dictionary of Marxist Thought. 
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through which colonial conquest was made pennanent and colonial de pendence 
was made mental as well as economic. While this process of incorporation is a 
critical aspect of the colonization of Africa, it is important to understand its 
specific — and at the same time circumscribed — historical role. It is important, 
that is, to remember that colonial hegemonization, particularly in the 
systematic form of educational institutions, was unevenly achieved among 
different colonies, in keeping with the inconsistencies of colonial px^ljcy and of 
regional situations. State-run education programs were generally introduced 
relatively late in the colonies, often only after struggles by an aspiring petty- 
bourgeoisie and civil servant class demanded the benefits denied by the 
colonial administration; and even then they were primarily restricted to a 



period of 
of a state 
patriotic 



small, privileged class, though it was expanded, particularly in the 
decolonization. As Ngugi points out, it wasn't until "the declaration 
of emergency over Kenya in 1952 that all the schools run by 
nationalists were taken over by the colonial regime and were pladed under 
District Education Boards chaired by Englishmen" (11). Even afteir 1952, a 
significant number of people remained outside of or barely progressed in the 
colonial education system, failing to follow Ngugi's own class trajectory. Most 
importantly, though, the colonial education system was not essential or even 
integral to the exploitation and domination of the vast majority of the African 
peasantry and working class, who remained — and remain — controlled by 
physical force and economic necessity. 

One can properly understand Ngugi's confusion between cultural 
hegemonization and colonialism as such through an analysis of his particular 
experience of colonialism: his class trajectory, his education, and his position as 
a writer. It is not surprising to find a writer arguing for the essential imjX)rtance 
of language and culture, but it is important to be aware of the limitatictns of any 
analysis generated from this standpoint. Ngugi's argument ultimately rests on a 
somewhat essentialist theory of language and culture (about which much more 

could be said) and on the unconvincing claim that "Economic and political 

|(16).i5 An 

tical and 



n 



control can never be complete or effective without mental control 
analysis of the history of capitalism, however, suggests that poli 
economic control function significantly through material processes outfeide those 
of hegemonization, through the present moment: legal coercion, physical force, 
intimidation, necessity, etc., all of which can operate independentl 
indeed without — the successful exercise of "mental control/'^^ 



of — and 



It is telling that Ngugi has to fall back on psychologistic and idealist 



language such as "spiritual subjugation" and "held the soul prisoner 



// 



15 



Throughout Decolonising tht Mind Ngugi speaks of the "harmony" (11) between the language and culture 
child" and argues from this that 'Since the new language as a means of communication was a prod 
reflecting the 'real language of life* elsewhere, it could never as spoken or written properly reflect or inwtat 
that community" (16; emphasis added). It is interesting that in other cases Ngugi's criteria are far more pra 
Elsewhere he claims. The social or even national basis of the origins of an important discovery or any 
necessaribf a determiyuoii of the use to which it am be put by its inkeritors. History is replete with examples of th 
emphasis added) and "Perhaps the crucial question is not that of the radat national and class origins o 
that of its development and the uses to which it is continually being put" (69). Cf. also "The real Ian 
looking for is the language of struggle, the language of transformation of our various societies" (JWP 28). 



(9) in his 



16 



"the colonial 
ct of and was 
the real life of 
matic; though, 
vention is not 
opposite" (68; 
the novel but 
age that one is 



Indeed, one of the primary problems with the category of "hegenwny" is that it has tended to turn analysis away from 
precisely these processes. See notes 8 and 14 above. 
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description of the imposition of what we might call, in this context, "linguistic 
imperialism/' and that language, particularly writing, is figured as the "most 
effective area of [colonial] domination" (17).^^ Indeed, it is difficult to 
distinguish Ngugi's and Achebe's positions on this account. Ngugi's assertion 
that "1884," the year of the Berlin Conference, "is always remembered by 
millions of African people as the year of historic shame, the start of a century 
of continuous humiliation of Africa by the West" (79) strikes a similarly 
idealist-humanist and psychologistic, though more accusatory, note. Indeed, 
Ngugi's incisive comment about Achebe's "Novelist as Teacher" might equally 
well be applied to Decolonising the Mind: 

Achebe's statement in his paper, "The Novelist as Teacher" is instructive: 

''If I were God, I would regard as the very worst our acceptance — for 
whatever reason — of racial inferiority..,." ' 

Since the peasant and the worker never really had any doubts about their 
Africanness, the reference could only have been to the "educated" or petty- 
bourgeois African. In fact if one substitutes the words "the petty -bourgeois" for 
the word "our" and "the petty -bourgeois class" for "my society" the statement is 
apt. (32; note 20; c/. HI 43) 

Ngugi quite accurately critiques Achebe for confusing his class experience with 
that of the general population and of psychologizing imperialism, but he is 
clearly susceptible to those same criticisms. 

Indeed, Achebe and Ngugi have far more in common than in disagreement. 
The tendency to oppose the two writers as representing opposite poles in the 
debate on the language of African literature obscures the circumscription of this 
discussion by a set of deeply shared assumptions about the effects of 
colonialism, the centrality of culture, particularly language, and the central 
role of the writer in social and political struggles against the legacies of 
colonialism. Ngugi's description of writers as "the surgeons of the heart and 
souls of a community" (ix), who through their writing can challenge the 
colonization of the mind and redeem African culture, is essentially 
indifferentiable from Achebe's position ("he is, after all ... the sensitive point 
of his community" [HI 45]), except that the two writers differ in their 
conception of how best to fulfill this role.^^ Achebe's "adequate revolution," to 
"help my society regain belief in itself and put away the complexes of the 
years of denigration and self-abasement" and to heal "the pain of the wound in 
our soul" (H/44), is at root the project of "decolonizing the mind." 

The tendency to oppose Achebe and Ngugi also distracts attention from the 
crucial implications of their shared class position as writers and intellectuals, 
both trained at missionary schools and at the highest levels in the colonial 



17 



18 



Cf. Ngugi's comment, 'This resulted in the dissociation of the sensibility of that child from his natural and social 
environment, what we might call colonial alienation" (DM 17; emphasis added). Ngugi's use of T. S. EUof s reactionary 
notion, "dissociation of sensibility/' which Eliot associated with the rise of industrialism, is also worth questioning. See 
Raymond WiUiams, T. S. Eliot," Culture and Society 227A3. 

Cf. Wole Soyinka's definition of the writer as "the record of the mores and experience of his society and as the voice of 
vision in his own time" and the responses by Ngugi and Lewis Nkosi, as well as Lazarus' analysis, in RPA 205-206. 
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^ 



universities — ^Ngugi at Makerere University College, an oversees college of the 
University of London in Kampala, Uganda and later at Leeds University and 
Achebe at University College, Ibadan — in English Literature, the most 
important hegemonizing discipline in British colonial education policy.^ ^ 
Indeed, both writers ultimately misrecognize their own class positioii: Achebe, 
more noticeably, through his assumption of a universal role of the wiiter above 



one way" 
on in an 



the mundane world of politics ("I am against dogma, against any 
[ICA]), and Ngugi through the effacement of his class positi 
idealization of his relationship to "the people." Ngugi, who offers a class 
analysis of the literature of the nationalistic bourgeoisie, fails to carry 
through this critique to the situation of those African writers, himself 
included, who in the late 1960s began to rethink their position in light of the 
widespread disillusionment with "independence" and "began to cast ground for 

cape the 



with his 



new forms and styles of writing that would enable them to 
hidebound implications of their intellectualism/'^o 

Ngugi's own resolution of this problem came, among other thing 
1977 decision to write literature only in Gikuyu and Kiswahili, follov^ed by his 
1986 decision to abandon English in his theoretical writing as well, in an 
attempt to align hin\self with "the people."^^ Ngugi describes the Gikuyu- 
speaking population as his "community" {TNV 33), though one might question 
whether his community might not be more accurately described as the class 
fraction of African writers of "postcolonial" literature, "third world" and 
metropolitan intellectuals more generally, academics concerned with 
contemporary African literatures, and the people among whom Ngugi lives and 
works in exile in Britain and the United States.^^ Ngugi clearly has difficulty 
figuring his rqjresentational relationship to the "community" he claims to write 
about and for, something that is evident in his reliance on metaphors of 
"reflection." On the one hand, Ngugi attempts to efface the diutance his 
education, class privilege, and position as a writer have placed between him 
and "the people," attempting throughout Decolonising the Mind to depict his 
writing as being at one with the forms of Gikuyu orature indigenous to the 
peasantry which he learned in childhood, even when he continues to use the 



derived form of the novel. On the other hand, Ngugi writes about "the people" 
as a distinct and separate group — his "targeted audience" (68) — and mentions 
his need for "reconnection with the people I left behind" (68) and to keep in 
touch with "the language spoken by the people" {IWP 28).^ 
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See Raymond Williams, 'Cambridge English, Past and Present," Writing in Society 177-91; Teny Eaglet m. The Rise of 
English,'' literary Theory 17-53. For an interesting comparison, in the context of British India, see especially Cauri 
Viswanathan, Masks ofComptest: Literary Study and British Rule in India. 

Lazarus, RPA 24-26. 

See *A Statement," DM xiv. 

See Raymond Williams' instructive analysis of metropolitan intellectuals and cultural production n The Politics of 
Modernism 31-63, esp. 37-4S. 

It is interesting to compare Ngugi's use of Gikuyu, which requires him to learn its colonial-imposed i)rthography (the 
implications of which he does not seem to interrogate), to Gabriel Okara's use of I)aw: 1 had to study each Ijaw expression 
I used and to discover the probable situation in which it was used in order to bring out the nearest meaning in English. I 



found it a fascinating exercise" (DM 8)— ironically a much more suggestive and concrete example of 
between the colonial-educated writer and a subnational language and audience than Ngugi offers. 



the relationship 
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Questions of literacy, accessibility, and class, however, are not resolved by 
Ngugi's use of Gikuyu, a language that is less available to Kenyans generally 
than Kiswahili. Indeed, Ngugi's failure to consider questions of subnational 
relationships between languages and between forms of cultural practice 
corresponds to his larger acceptance of the entity "Kenya." Nuruddin Farah 

remarks of this acceptance, "If you take the question of Ngugi insisting that 
he's going to be writing in a Kenyan language, my problem ... stems from the 

unavoidable thought that Kenya, as an entity, as a nation, is a colonial 
creation."" Indeed, Ngugi can quite accurately be described as a Kenyan 
cultural nationalist, whose goal, like Achebe's, is "forming the foundations of a 
truly national literature and culture, a truly national sensibility" {DM 85) 
through his writing, with all the attendant "pitfalls of national consciousness" 
that project entails. 

With the important exception of his work at the Kamiriithu Community 
Education and Cultural Centre in Kenya, working collectively on theatrical 
performances with people traditionally excluded from elite forms of cultural 
production, Ngugi's conception of his role as a writer seems, like Achebe's, 
closer to a theory of the diffusion, rather than the democratization, of culture, in 
Raymond Williams' crucial distinction.^ Ngugi seeks to enable the peasantry 
and the working class to "appropriate" elite forms, such as the novel, rather 
than to explore non-elite forms of cultural practice that are relatively 
autonomous from official "Kenyan" culture and the international networks of 
publishing.26 Yet, while they share a similar project of literary diffusion, a 
crucial difference remains between Achebe's and Ngugi's conception of who "the 
people" (i.e. their "targeted audience") are. While, at one level, Ngugi's use of 
"the people" is an obfuscation of the real social conditions of his cultural 
production and the reception of his writing — which is far more complex than 
his claim that "the people ... were appropriating it into the oral tradition" 
(IWP 39) suggests — at another level, and more importantly, Ngugi's use of "the 
people" is bound up in the struggle for cultural capital, for social recognition, 
and the "profit of distinction" {LSP 55) that is secured by being recognized as an 
authentic spokesperson for the dominated classes, someone who can be seen as 
"courageous" and "committed" for his decision to write in Gikuyu.^ 
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Farah interview, IWP 45. Farah, though, fails to consider what Sara Suleri has referred to as the "nation' as an indigenous 
as opposed to Western construct." "As opposed" actually misses the point as well; but Suleri, particularly with her stress 
on the categoiy of "British India," points toward a more dialectical understanding of the concept of 'nation" than Farah or 
Ngugi (Sara Suleri The RJtttoric of English India 14). 
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On Ngugi's work at the Kamiriithu Centre, see The Language of African Theatre" Decolmising the Mind 34-62. On the 

distinction between diffusion and the democratization of culture, see Willian», "A Hundred Years of Culture and 

Anarchy," Prohtems in Materialism and Culture 3-8, and especially "Defining a Democratic Culture/' Part I of Resources of Hope 
1-38. 

Ngugi's question, "Why should not the African peasantry and working class appropriate the novel?" {DM 68), risks 
confusing his appropriation with that of the peasantry and working class in their reception, which is far different than their 
appropriation of the novel for their own cultural production. 

One senses such self-authorization in Ngugi's statement, "Oh, yes, of course they let the people down. The people expected 
real economic poltttcal and cultural changes after independence. They didn't expect to continue being producers who 
produced but did not control that which they did not produce" (JWP 32). For a suggestive alternative to this perspective, 
see An« Ata Aidoo, No Sweetness Here, especially "For Whom Things Did Not Change" 8-29. 

On the "conrunitment" of writers, consider also Achebe's renurk, "Writing is not just something you do.... If s a life 
or death matter^ (ICA). 
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Bourdieu argues in his important essay "The 



/// 



the "people" or the "popular" ... is first of all one of ^_ ... .... 

struggle between intellectuals. The fact of being or feeling authorized to speak 
about the "people" or of speaking for (in both senses of the word) the "people 
may constitute, in itself, a force in the struggles within differe\ 
political, religious, artistic... 



popular" depend 



rorm and content on specific interests linked first and foremost 



in their 



field 



field of 



This is at the same time a position within the field of politics c 
("social space") generally.^s Indeed, these struggles partially thrij/e on the 
multiple significations of the phrase, "the people/' which can be mobilized for 
strikingly different ends.^^ Ngugi's only attempt toward a definition of "the 
people," "principally the peasantry and the working class or ^^hat was 
generally conceived as the people" (21), does not resolve this problem. The 
questions remain: by whom were "they" "generally conceived," who has the 
social power of categorization, what important social distinctions (si 
between the peasantry, the working class, and different fractionsi of these 

"th 



classes) are obscured by this phrase, and how is the phrase 
mobilized in the debates of intellectuals? 



people 



It is precisely in this context— the competition within a field for a dominant 
position, with the recognition and cultural capital (convertible to 'economic 
capital through institutions of publishing, teaching, lecturing, and award- 
granting) it confers— that Ngugi's and Achebe's "position-takings" ("t^CP" 312; 
FCP 30) on the language of African literature should be situated.^^ Indied, many 
of the misrecognitions and apparent contradictions in Achebe's and Ngugi's 
positions can be productively understood by an analysis of the field of cultural 
production, generally, and, more specifically, of the class contradictions that 
shape their work as dominated members of the dominant class. In B^urdieu's 
analysis. 

The fields of cultural production occupy a dominated position in the field of 
power: that is a major fact ignored by ordinary theories of art and literature ... 
artists and writers, and more generally intellectuals, are a dominated fraction 
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See Bourdieu, The Uses of the Teople/" lOW 15(WS. 

Bourdieu notes, "the people" owes its "political virtues to the fact that one can extend the referent 
psychological projection, eveiyone can unconsciously manipulate its extension In order to adjust it to their 
90-91); see Bourdieu, "Did You Say TopuIaiT LSP 90-102. 
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at will.... in a 
interests" (LSP 



To be fully understood, literary production has to be approached in relational terms, by constructing the literaiy field, i.e. 
the space of literary (positlon-takingsj that are possible in a given period in a given society. [Position-takltgsJ arise from 
the encounter between particular agents' dispositions ... and their position in a field of positions which is defined by the 
distribuHon of a specific form of capital.... (BJy examining the structural relations between the field of liter iry production 
and the field of class relaHonsU... lone can understand a] number of effects within the literary field [whichj arise from the 
homologies between positions wtthin the two fields" (TCP" 311). Bourdieu's theorization of the conceU of "field" is 
fundamental to his contribution to social analysis. Cf. "The Intellectual Field: A World Apart" lOW 14049 ^nd "The Field 
of Cultural Production," Part I of FCP,27-14I . 
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0/ the dominant class. They are dominant in so far as they hold the power and 
privileges conferred by the possession of cultural capital and even ... the 
possession of a volume of cultural capital great enough to exercise power over 
cultural capital; but writers and artists are dominated in their relations with 
those who hold political and economic power.... This contradictory position of 

dominant-dominated ... explains the ambiguity of the positions they adopt ... 
linked to this precariously balanced position. (lOW 144-45) 

Although Bourdieu relies heavily on a difficult technical vocabulary that 
requires extensive engagement (and investment), this framework is particularly 
useful in thinking through the problematic of Achebe's and especially Ngugi's 
negotiation of their position as elite cultural producers seeking to distance 
themselves from the dominant section of the elite, the comprador class fraction, 

and to align their writing (and in Ngugi's case, his class position) with the 

subaltern classes. In Achebe this negotiation takes the form of an opposition 
between humanistic, literary values and economics, a euphemization of the 
conflicts between cultural and economic capital in the "struggle for the 
dominant principle of hierarchization" ("FCP" 319-25; TCP 37-45). Ngugi, 
alternatively, plays on the homology between being a dominated member of 
the dominant class and being a member of the dominated classes. But 
"homology of position ... [is not] identity of condition" {LSP 245) or experience. 
Ngugi's cultural and economic capital place him in a dominant position with 
regard to the dominated classes, despite his affiliation with them.^' 

Many of the contradictions in Ngugi's writing can be productively examined 
through this lens, particularly his description of exploitation and political 
domination in terms that are the provenance of the dominant-dominated 
fraction (i.e. language, culture, dignity).^? Indeed, the tendency of positions 
generated from the dominant-dominated position to interpret the social world 
according to culturalist protocols tends to obscure the economic stakes of cultural 
struggles. With the creation of a unified linguistic market brought about by the 
imposition of English as an official language under colonial capitalism, 
however, the opposition between culture and economics becomes even more 
untenable. Through this "process of state formation ... the conditions are 
created for the constitution of a unified linguistic market, dominated by the 
official language" {LSP 45). While this imposition has the effect of 
establishing the forms of cultural and linguistic domination described by 
Achebe and Ngugi, the unification of the linguistic market also creates the 
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The cultural producers, who occupy the economically dominated and symbolically donUnant position within the field of 
cultural production, tend to feel solidarity with the occupants of the economically and culturally dominated positions 
within the field of class relations. Such alliances, based on homologies of position combined with profound differences in 
condition, are not exempt from misunderstandings and even bad faith" ('TCP' 325; FCP 44). 

This is not to suggest that economic and cultural forms of donnination are unrelated; quite the contrary. While there Is 
need for specificity in analyzing forms of domination, exploitation, and hegemonization, it is also important to note that 
the interpretive categories we bring to such analyses are themselves socially determined. Forms of domination appear 
differently and are analyzed in different terms from different positions in social space. Achebe's and Ngugi's analyses, 
which proceed in essentially culturalist terms, correspond to their position as members of the dominant-dominated class 
fraction, engaged in a struggle for the dominant principle of hierarchization of cuhural and econonUc capttal. Thus, while 
both emphasize the ^ndamental interrelation of cultural and A:ononUc struggles, their terms and categories are those of 
cultural analysis and of a culturalist problematic, a fact that bears strongly on the readings of the social world they produce. 
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conditions of possibility for the exchange of cultural production, within a set of 
capitalist relations and on uneven terms, between the colonial natior 
among the colonized who gain entry into the market. Ngugi's description of 

literature written by Africans 
(27) begins to a<|idress this 

to write in 



" as " 



what is generally called "African literature 

in Europe 

problematic, but it also suggests that one can evade it by choosing not 

a European language. However, the unification of the linguistic 

structurally identical to the integration and reorientation of ]>reviously 

autonomous forms of social organization and practice by capitalism: Ngugi's 

decision to publish in Gikuyu does not place him outside the markcjt, but in a 



market is 



particular, distinctive, position within it. 

portant 



// 



Integration inlo a single 



political domination 



endlessly reproduced by institutions capable of imposing universal 
of the dominant language, is the condition for the establishment of 
linguistic domination" (LSP 46).^^ It is only in this context that Achebe's 
definition of the distinction between "national" and "ethnic" literatures can be 
meaningfully understood. According to Achebe, "A national literature is one 
that takes the whole nation for its province and has a realized or potential 
audience throughout its territory" and, though Achebe elides this point, in the 
colonizing nation and other nations who share its official language, "[i]n other 
words a literature that is written in the national [i.e. official] lanjjuage. An 
ethnic literature is one which is available only to one ethnic group within the 
nation" {MYC 56). Although Farah is correct to point to the connotations of the 
terms "national" and "ethnic" (ICA), this allows Achebe to dieny those 
connotations and thus to disavow any symbolic domination implied in the 
categories. Much more is at stake in this categorization, however; r amely the 
question of the literary market. 

It is precisely the question of the dominance of the official language and its 
effect in a unified linguistic market, secured through the institutior 
the official language as the language of administration and education, that 
Achebe seems least able to recognize. Achebe praises writers who continue to 
write in "ethnic" languages and who thus "ensure that our ethnicj literature 
will flourish $ide-by-$ide with the national ones" (MYC 62; emphasis added), 
failing to recognize the domination of "ethnic" by "national" literatures within 
the linguistic and the literary market— though the distinction of writing in a 
marginal language can give symbolic capital that could place a vlriter in a 
dominant section of the field, as in the case of Ngugi— and in the s^t of social 
and class relations established under colonialism and neocolonialism. Indeed, 
Achebe's own logic supports the hierarchical privilege of "national" over 
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One proviso should be noted in using these quotations from Bourdieu, who is writing on France: the fart that unofficial 
languages continue to operate and to have significant relative autonomy, within a structure of dominatibn, distinguishes 
the cases of Kenya and Nigeria. This does not undermine the fact that, as Bourdieu argues, '"different dialects (of class, 
region or ethnic group) have to be measured practically against the legitimate language^ {LSP 45). But it does introduce 
new considerations of the relationships of domination between fundamentally different languages (rather than dialects, 
as tn France) and xvithin the communities that speak them — a point that needs to be nude in reference to Ngugl^ who 
ignores such subnational questions in his own adoption of Gikuyu and in his conception of language as Embodying sonw 
form of harmonious, unified consciousness. 
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"ethnic" literature in explicitly capitalist terms: "The African writer should 
aim to use English in a way that brings out his message best without altering 
the language to the extent that its value as a medium of international exchange 

will be lost" (MYC 61; emphasis added).^^ Between the general market of the 
official language and the restricted market of an "ethnic" one, Achebe's 
"targeted audience" is the largest one possible. "There is certainly a great 
advantage to writing in a world language" (MYC 59), Achebe argues, the 
advantages not t>eing restricted merely to securing a wider audience for one's 
productions, but of gaining more valuable recognition and the material benefits 
that accrue from achievement within the dominant sector of the literary field: 
i.e. production for educational institutions and the educated classes, for other 
writers in elite positions (hence Achebe's lament that he cannot really have an 
exchange with Shabaan Robert), and for the literary field that includes Milton 
and Co. 

It is easy to share Achebe's sense of humor about the student from Ghana who 
wrote him to complain that he had not included questions and answers at the 
end of Things Fall Apart to help him study for his placement exams. Yet what 
this story demonstrates is that Achebe's texts have become part of the 
institutionalization of the official language and the determination by the 
educational system of students' socioeconomic position and hence the 
reproduction of existing class relations. Achebe similarly misreads the 
symbolic domination of English within the educational institution in the 
example of the student of his wife, an English teacher in a boy's school, who 
said he wrote about the winter instead of the harmattan because "other boys 
would call him a bushman if he did such a thing" (H/44). Achebe's conclusion, 
"I think it is part of my business as a writer to teach that boy that there is 
nothing disgraceful about the African weather, that the palm tree is a fit 
subject for poetry" (HI 44), fundamentally misses the point. Achebe transcribes 
a question of the denigration of subnational languages and practices by those 
who speak the official language, reinforced by the educational institution, into 
an idealized conception of the literary field, i.e. a question of what is "a fit 
subject for poetry." Ngugi's examples of the humiliation of those who sp>oke 
languages other than English at the colonial schools is an important corrective 
on this point: "one of the most humiliating experiences was to be caught 
speaking Gikuyu in the vicinity of the school. The culprit was given corporal 
punishment ... or was made to carry a metal plate around the neck with 
inscriptions such as 1 AM STUPID or I AM A EXDNKEY" (11). 

This is not to say, though, that Achebe is actively intending to reproduce 
symbolic and class domination. As Bourdieu points out, more generally. 

The objective dispossession of the dominated classes may never be intended as 
such by any of the actors engaged in literary struggles.... Those who operate in 
the literary field contribute to symbolic domination only because the effects their 

34 

Cf. Bourdieu's remark; ''the principle of the maximization of informative efficiency" is ^as renmte from the real linguistic 

market as the 'pure' market of the economists is from the real economic market with its monopolies and oligopolies" 

(tSP 56). The use of the language of nurkets and exchange here is telling, though Achebe clearly nnisrecognizes the real 

econon\ic nurket determining this language. 
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position in the field and its associated interests lead them to pursue always 
conceal from themselves and from others the external effects which a^e a by- 
product of this very misrecognition. (LSP 59-60) 

Achebe misses the point when he protests that "African writers who have 
chosen to write in English or French" do not have "an eye on the main chance 
outside their own countries" {MYC 57) and that they are not (it would seem, as 
a rule) motivated by such base concerns as material interest, though this denial 
is itself an acknowledgment of the market that is revealing, much like his 
quoting of the statistics on the sales figures for Things Fall Apart {HI 41)?^ It is 
not a matter of a conscious strategy to achieve symbolic domination through the 
educational system, but of Achebe's class position and his misrecognition — and 
disavowal — of it. Achebe's naturalization of his own inscription in and use of 
English ("for me there is no other choice" [MYC 62]) fails to ackno\|rledge the 
fact that "different agents' linguistic strategies are strictly dependent on their 
positions in the structure of the distribution of linguistic capital, which can in 
turn be shown to depend, via the structure of chances of access to the educational 
system, on the structure of class relations" {LSP 64): 

The recognition of the legitimacy of the official language has no\ 
common with an explicitly professed ... belief, or with an intentional act of 

It is inscribed, in a practical state ... through a /png and 

land is] 



accepting a "norm." 



)f acquisition, by the sanctions of the linguistic market 



« « 



therefore adjusted to 



(LSP 



symbolic 
offer to 



Bourdieu 



1 



Beyond this process of naturalization and internalization, which 
analyzes in terms of the logic of practice, a more active component 
considered, however: the process of taking positions within the literary field, 
which has the effect of reproducing and redefining the field and hence the 
economic positions at stake in it.^^ 

When writers take a position on the question of language, th^y are not 
merely discussing the language in question: "in practice, they are defending the 
market" {LSP 57). This is not to su^eest that al 



tx)sitions 



equal and 



that one cannot stake out a critical or transformational position. But it is 
important to take account of the position of the debate on the language of 
African literature in the more general symbolic struggles among participants in 
the literary field for recognition and symbolic capital.^^ In particular, we 
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Cf. Bourdieu, "Price Formation and the Antidpation of Profits," LSP 66-89. 

Bourdleu's central elaboration of the logic of practice can be found in the Preface and Book I ("Critique of Theoretical 
Reason") of The Logic of Practice 1-141. Cf. Achebe's remark: 'Ht is largely a matter of instinct, but judgment comes into it 
too" (AfYC 62). 

For a concrete example of such struggles, which clearly plays an important role in the argument betveen Ngugi and 
Achebe, see Ngugi's account of his initial relationship to Achebe at the tin« of the Makerere conference \pM 5). Ngugi's 
own aim for symbolic capital and recognition in the literaiy field has relied on the subsequent distinction he has sought in 
forging a position seemingly quite radically opposed to Achebe's. Yet I have tried to show that Ngugi's xwition is much 
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should ask who the participants in the "debate" are, for whom language is a 
question, who is excluded, for whom is any individual participant speaking, 
what authorizes or legitimizes any particular stance, and what the 
participants in the debate share in common. We should also ask, more 
critically, about the social function of literature itself, a question not 
interrogated by Ngugi and Achebe, who have a consecrated investment in the 
centrality of literature and the literary market. 

Though it is a consistent theme of Achebe's essays, the centrality of 
literature reaches its most extreme formulation in Ngugi's claim that 

the colonial child was made to see the world and where he stands in it as seen 
and defined or reflected in the culture of the language of imposition. 

And since those images are mostly passed on through orature and literature 
it meant the child would now only see the world as seen in the literature of 
his language of adoption. (17; emphasis added P® 

Ngugi's analysis is fundamentally idealist and fails to take into account the 
complex set of practices and structural relationships, beyond education, that 
define one's standpoint and sense of the world, practices which are often 
oppositional to or relatively autonomous of the language of imposition. Indeed, 
Ngugi's use of the term "the colonial child" elides crucial distinctions in the 
experience of colonialism by children of different classes, regions, educational 
training, language, gender, etc. and again reproduces the generalization of the 
particular experience of the hegemonized child, itself an abstraction, to the 
experience of colonialism as such. It is interesting to note that Ngugi elsewhere 
makes an important distinction, like Cabral, between the subservient but also 
respectful relationship to language of the successfully hegemonized educated 
youth and those who remained outside or challenged this process: "when the 
peasantry and the working class were compelled by necessity or history to 
adopt the language of the master, they Africanised it without any of the 
respect ... shown by [Leopold Sedar] Senghor and Achebe" (23). But this remains 
an isolated moment; Ngugi does not carry through this analysis (itself too much 
of an abstraction and generalization in its reference to the peasantry and 
working class as an undifferentiated unit) to the problematic of Decolonising the 
Mind generally, perhaps because to do so would destabilize the role he assigns 
literature. Ngugi's suggestion that orature and literature define one's sense of 
the world is implicated in his defense of the literary market, and hence the 
stakes of struggles within it, and is consistent with his failure to engage the 
difficult questions that would be raised by an examination of the specific social 
function of literature. 

The question of the specific historical determination and effectivity of 
cultural production, particularly in the context of anti-imperialist struggles. 



closer to Achebe's than a superficial analysis suggests. Cf. Achebe's attempt to distance himself from Ngugi in 7WP 65-67 
and ICA and Ngugf a response to a question about Achebe's Anthills of the Saoannah (/WP 27). 

38 

See also Ngugfs assertion that ^Written literature and orature are the main means by which a particular language 

transmits the innages of the world contained in the culture it carries" (DM IS). 
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remains a crucial question that has to be much further elaborated. However, it 
is within the problematic outlined here of a materialist sociology of cultural 
production and of intellectuals, in which I have tried to situate Achebe and 
Ngugi, that the question of the language of African literature and the position 
of the African writer and the intellectual should be located — as a question of 
the writer's production within a structuring and structured field ol symbolic 
domination and class exploitation.^^ 
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